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curious ground that their presence was likely to have "a pernicious effect upon the studies of young men." Golovnin and many of the authorities consulted favored the legalization of student organizations and corporate activities, but no provision to this effect was included in the charter. This denial of opportunity for legitimate collective action invited disturbances and led to conflicts that eventually proved the undoing of university autonomy.
The virtues of the charter of 1863 have been often overstated, yet in spite of its limitations and of the fact that some of its provisions (for instance, those dealing with university courts) proved still-born7 it was a step in the right direction. It was unfortunate, therefore, that the introduction of the charter was followed by assumption of control over Russian schools by Count D. A. Tolstoy, an implacable enemy of autonomy and academic freedom. On April 4,1866, D. V. Karakozov, a youth of twenty-five, made an unsuccessful attempt to murder Alexander II. The shot he fired at the tsar reverberated throughout Russia and brought to the fore the forces of reaction. The would-be regicide was a former student in the universities of Kazan and Moscow, and the small circle of his youthful associates consisted of men with university connections. This offered the pretext for a violent attack on the ministry of education, long the bete noire of the ultra-conservatives. Golovnin was summarily dismissed and was succeeded (April 14) by Tolstoy, a sinister figure notorious for his savage persecution of Roman Catholics and his vicious opposition to the emancipation of the serfs. Chief procurator of the Holy Synod since 1864, Tolstoy retained that office after he became minister of education, and for fourteen years ruled with an iron hand both Church and schools. His administration left on educational institutions a lasting trace that was not entirely erased until the overthrow of the monarchy.
Obstinate, intolerant, and bigoted, Tolstoy was determined to eradicate by police methodk the liberal and revolutionary spirit of the universities. An order of May 26, 1867, decreed close cooperation between academic authorities and the police in exchanging information concerning the political views of the undergraduates and their conduct in and outside fee university, and prohibited all student activities, including concerts and theatricals for the benefit of student relief. Tolstoy's regime failed, of course, to restore academic peace, the years 1869,1874, and 1878 being particularly stormy. In 1872 the minister requested the university councils to formulate proposals for